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' : Data collected froi 1S67 to 1972 doring the Hational 

Longitudinal S or vey;B vas used to exa«i?i€' tb€ lator fcrc€ ieiavicr cf 
the mature uoaen's cohort (wo»en who «exe thirty to fcrty-fo.u^; years 
old « in 1967) as veil ais their atti^tudes tpvard vork and bcic* Xbe 
findings include tilie following: while, iihite ifOJpen increased their 
labor force participation levels, black wcien decreased .theirs; since 
black labor force, participation rates iicre higher than nhitie levels 
dn 1367^ the net result was a convetgencein rates between the races 
over tie' five-year .p^riod.^ particularly £^ woien wbp were separate 
or^ divorced; blacjc eiplcyed woB^n greatly improved their earnings 
between* 1966. and 197 1; black women showed overall shifts toward aoie 
positive work attitudes but not to the extent that «hite w.cien did; . 
and whereas the work attitudes of white .vorking vomen' were much aoBe 
t positive- than the? attitudes of their* ironworking ^counferparts, black 
yoaen fiot at work felt as strongly as black ttomen ,at work 'that work 
necessary* {This paper includes fifteen tables of data#) (Efl> 



- ' Beptoductionfe supplied by EDBS arc the best that ^an be mad^ . * 
* / ' ' from the ori^nal document. '-"^ ' * * 
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This paper vas delivered at the Secretary of Labor's Invitational 
Conference on the Hational Longitudinal Siirveys of Ifeture Voi^en, 
January 26, 197^' ' . - . 
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This paper vis prepar-ed under a contract vith the Employment 
and Training AdMiiistration, U.S. Departn^nt of Labor, under the 
aixthority orf the Comprehensive Eniployment and Training Act- " Researchers 
undertaking such projects un4er Government sponsorship are encotiraged 
to jey^ress their /ovn judgements. Interpretations or viewpoints stated 
.in this documenY do not necessarily represent the official i>osition or 
policy of the Department of Labor. I wish to tljank Jean H^Lurin for 
her outstanding research eissistance on this paper. A number of, izy 
coliea^uss^t the Center for Human Re^ourcSt J^esearch and elsewhere 
provided helpful comments/- Any remkining errors in the paper are the 
sole ^responsibility #of the author. • . " 
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Within the context of the above factors, this paper^ha% several 

objectiyes. The first objective is to provide a general backgroxmd 

about the cohort' to help interpret other papezfe 'presented at the 

* conference • A second objective is ^o illixstrate that, generalizations 

nade conQeming the relationship between vafioiis socioeconomic aiid 

deniographic. factors and di.ffet^ing diiisnstons of labor force activity 
* • . « • * • 

for^he overall; cohort should be interpreted cautiotisly. Finally, 
a nurjber of the behavioral and attitudinal trends , "presented in this 

pap^ represent dranatic. nev evidence about relatively repent patterns 

^ • ' / * 

of change i^ labor force behavior -akd attitudes concerning vork 

attachsent-. ISie uniqueness of this evidence reflect^ the in/iqueness 

p^4ihe' data ^ set. Tpe longitudinal nature of the data enab-ies'one to 

-follow the sane <tesen over a five year period — 19^7 to 1972-^Wnich, 

' . as will be ders^jist rated, evidenced isajor chafiges in social and econc^c 

lb 

.* ]>ehavior patterns and ^att^tudes. 

' An Abbreviated DeiKDgraphic Profile- ^ 

While the ba$ic d^rographics tot this groxip of woznen may be of 
,^ sozse interest in their own li^t*, they are included here priEarily as^ 
an aid 'for interpi^i^^tbe siAseaue^^^ on labpX-XQrjcs-i,.. .......... 

incoise and attitudinal "patterns. 



I ^Pne separate black and^'trfiite statistics presented ix^ weighted 

so as to properly rep^resent representative national ci^ss-sep^ions of 
J black and white women, *The sample sizes /<3r "Us" in th^-^ tabled 

indicate^ the actual number c?f respondents in the relevant category. 
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' Within the context of the above factors, this paper, ha% several 

objectiyes- The first objective is to provide a general backgroxmd 

about the cohort" to help interpret other pape24 'presented at the 

conference. A second objective is ^o illixstrate that, generalizations 

nade concerning the relationship between vaiaoiis socioeconcnnic and 

deiDOgraphic factors and di,ff€t^ing di Tnenslons of labor force activity 

for^he overall; cohort should be intrerprete^ cautiotisly. Finally, 

a nuaber of the behavioral and attitudinal trends , "presented in this 

pap^ represent drenatic. nev evidence aboirt relatively repent patterns 

of change i^ labor fcrce behaViar -asd attitudes concerning vo/k 

attachzsent-. Th^e uniqueness of this evidence reflect^" the mtiqueness 

p^-the* data ^ set . !I^e longitudinal nature of the data enab-ies 'one to 

follow the sas^e <te2en over a five year period — 19^7 to 1972-^Vnich, 

as vill be deisoiistarated , evidenced major chfiliges in social and econoiiic 

lb 

* ^ehavior patterns and attitudes. 



' An Abbreviated Den^graphic Profile- ^ 

While the ba$ic d^aogruphics fot this group of voinen say be of 
,^ sozse interest in their ovn li^t', they are included here primarily as^ 
an aid for interpi^ing^the siAseaue on labpx.forjc^-,. ........ 

incoise and attittidinal T>attems. 
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' - • • ^ • . / 

Tne sjeparate black and'^'irtiite statistics ^presented ixe weighted 
so as to properly represent representative national cross-sep^ions of 
black and white women. 'The saaple sizes.br "I?s" in tb^-^ tabled 
indicate^ the actual number qf respondents in the relevant category. 
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• Because of major Tarlations between black and vhite vcsnen in this 

seasplsy virtually all of the, discitssion vMch follx^vs vill be for the* 

Ijlack and vhite respondents separately. About 88 percent of the vhiire 
* •# ' * , 

wsien and only two thirds of the black voseti veire married,*and living 

. • 3- ■ 
vith their husband in I967. This hi^er incideAce* of marital 

disruption as^ng black yomeri is associated with higher levels of vork 

participation, as vill be shown beloy. Also, the vast isa^ority — about 

80 percent — of vcisen of both races had school age chil(Jren. ' Even isore 

relevant from a labor force perspective, slightly over one thirS of 

both black and vhite vcs^n in 1967 still had a yo^Inges^ child unde"** t"** 

age of 6. -By 1972, the figure had declined to around 15 percent. As 

isiay be noted in Table 1, this decline partly reflected the agihg 

process ana in addition vas. associated vith Earlier pattern? of 

childbearing assong seme members of this cohort of voEen. In particular, 

vomen vho vere 35*to 39 shoved a significant decline iri the* -presence 

of preschool age children over the five year period; partly, reflecting * 



2 • ^ ' ' 

Also, all comparisons across years vill be liaited to vc^sen ^ 

intervieved in all years to avoid liroblems associated vilih' selective, 

biases due to non- random attrition- patterns . In addition, all of the 

The vhite non married* spouse present groiQ) included 6.3 percent 
separated or divorced, 1.6 percent vidowed and i*.5 percent never married 
The Black non married spouse present group vaa predominantly^ separated 
or diyorced (21.6 percent) , .5.2 percent vidoved and 7.i percent never 
married, ^is^ of course, varied somewhat by age. By age 1*0-^^; about - 
2,5 percent of the imite women and 7.0 per/:ent of the black vcHsen were 
widowed. These percentages represent the percent^es of the total 
respondents, regardless of marital status. 



"Table 1. EEBCEUrAGE OP MATIBE WOMEN'S 
CHTTiT)RSK.IH 196? AHD 19T2 



COHORT WITH PRESCHOOL 
si RACE AG^ , 



Race and age 

- 


HiaSibey of 
respQpiients 


* i967* 


. Iiipaber-of^ 
respondents 


1972 

— « 


; Wbite^ 


• ' . 3,005 . 


36.7 ■ 3,005 ' 


• 

,_lV,3 




* / 

9^- ' 


57.3 *■ 


(2/) • 




35-39 - . ■ • 


951 


37.5 


• -968 , 




Uo-kk 


1,086 . 


U.7 ■ 


951 


12:1 ' 


k3-k9 • • ■ 


{2/.)--^ C2/) 


l,oa6 . 
^ ■■ . 


3.8 ' 


Blacks 


i.ia-o' 


38.7 


a, 110 


15.9 


30-3U 


'338 


57.0 


(2/)-. 


(2/) 


35-39 


367 


^*3.1, * 


• 338 


23.8 


kO-hh ' -• 


• U05 • 


18.1*^ 


367 


l6.9 ■ 


1»5-M . 


.(2/) 


' Ci/)- 


1*05 


3.6 



1/ Saisple liiiited tcvraen interrieved in ali^ survey years, 
2/. Data not available. 



an eajlier average age for coiroletion ofrcMidbearipg' *for voEerl who 
were 35 to 39 in 1972 ccxnpared to their^J^^T counterparts/ This 
decline would. tend to tie associated with increasing labor force 



paii^lcipation rates for that five year agfe group* over the five year 

^ . ; ... * * 

^period. ^ * ' ' ,< - ^ • . 

• * * * 

Iiie-bulk of the voxcen xn the, sasple live in urbag area^ (65- * 
percent for the %iite v^ep- and 72 percent for the -black vbsen). 
However, the racial distribution of residences vithin metropolitan 
area varieg^^^eatly vi^h fully 60 percent of all tr-e black 'vonen . 
Ilving^ in central cities as ^c^ripared to only 2^ percent fot* their * 
vhxte counterparts. This geographic corzrK^sition does not represent 
any najor shift foz* these vonei: fron vhen" they vere 15 years old.^ 

Fros a Socioeconomic perspective^ abput a third of the vhite 
vosen are high school dropouts (had cbisplet'ed* eleven or less years 
of' school) arid about tvenjy percent have at least scse colleee 



' ' Women ,who^pfere. 35 to 39 in 1972 vere on average a&out 20 years 
of ag^ in 1955. Tnis represented approxiinately th.e peak pf the post 
World War baby bocra. For exaisple, retrospective curre^it population- 
data indicate that the cohort of vomen bom in 19^5 to 1939 had tKeir 
children at earliei* ages than "any of the surrounding birth cohorts. 
'Hovever, their age specific fertili-ty vas b^lov that -of the other 
tvo preceding five year cohorts above* the ^e of thirty. See Table 3 
in "Fertility Histories^and Birth Expectations of American Women: 
June 1971," U^. Bureau of the Census ,^ Cxxrrent Population Bbnorts ^ * 
'Series P^20/!?o. 263.. U.S. Government Printing omce, Washington^ D.C. 
197^.* X - V ^ • ' » • 

The data referencing age 15 are somevbat cruder esjtimates than 
thq current residence status infornaticn. Hoveveu, the crude coisptirison 
between current status and age 15 shows a vejy closre match* in tirban- 
rural residence status. * • „ ' 



a, 



educetion. ' Id bdntr^t a^bout 60, percent of the black vto^n high 

school dropouts and ten^ercent have attended or coinpreted college. 

There is also significant variation by age vithin the isature voinen*s 

cohort vith oldei»vOTen in the cohortJ^iaving c02!$>leted less education 

• »■ * • » * • • 

' • 6 ' ' 

than the younger women. This represtots a inajor transition ffom 

their parents* generatiofa as full5^67 percent of .the white v<^n and 

about 80 percent of the ttlacks had mothers who had not -coinpleted 



) : 



high* school. Dropout estimates were- even higher for the respondent 



fathers, " . ^ 

Jn addition to formal educational experiences, there also are 

large nuinbers of vosie^ in the cohort who are .enrolled in occuDationaJ? 

•training programs of one type or another. The percentages -cavang 

taken training in any one year* varied from betv*een 13 to 17 percent 
■ * 

for the white respondents to between 1^ and I8 percent for the black 

7 ■ ■ ' d' ^ ■ . 

voiaen. For both black and white vomefl, the trend over the 1969. to . 
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This trend toward increasing educational attainment continued 
to the younger women cohoVt of 1^ to 2^ year oi<i wosaen as only 22 
percent of the white 20 to 2^ year oXd woisen not enrolled in .school 
(in 1968) and kU percent of the 20 to 2U^year ^Id black, nol;* enrolled 
' woasen were high school dropouts. This is the first of several 
C022:q3arisons with the yoimger cohort of women aged 1^ to 2h in 1968 
which will be n^e in this paper, ^N,^ S ^ 

7 ' * 

Unless otherwise specified, all of the remaining data in this 

papeiv will focus on women in the cohort who were intervi^Ved in all 
survey years. "While this may slightly affect £he''national representa- , 
tiveness of some of the data it will increase the iDeaningfulness of 
the data from the perspective of cross-year coD?)arisons. Effectively, 
what this does is to introduce any later year sasiple attrition, biases 
\ into the earlier yeetts. However, reflecting the low levels bf attrition 
\ for the cohort (ll percent fdr yhite respondents 3115^13 percent for 
' blacks in 1972), this is a relat?ively minor problem^ 
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1972 (the only years' for which this information was a;v'&ilahle) period 



was dcwnVard, partly rejecting the fact that the older women in the 

conort are -less likely t6 be in a training prograa. In addition, 

* • *• " 

for black wcm^n. there* vas a definite seciilar trend toward -lower 

levels of training participation over the thre^ /ear period, 

• , Health problexns are not an- inconsequentijal problem for this 

cohort of wbiijen. ^ Overall, by 1972 about 17 percent of the ,whi^te* ^ 

and about a •quarter of the black women indicated that they had a 

health problem thal^ limited the amount or kind of work they cQuld 

do. ^ Among j^e" whit ^. women, about 13 percent of those who were 35 

to 39 in 1972 indicated a health problem conpared with about 22 ' 

•percent for the ^45 to U9 year old groi;ip/ Coi:5>arable 'estimates for 

.the black .vorien were 18 and 33 .percent^- respectively. Thus, as this 

cohort ages,, the health factor will affect the ability of increasing 

numbers of women 'in this cohort to participate in the labpr force. 

Commitment to the Work Force 

, E)^^' a casual ^ance at Table 2 suggests several i?i5>ortant 

differences between the labor force activity of the black and 'white 

% • 

respondents. Black l&bor force psLrticipatioii ^r^ate^ at all ages and^ 
in all years are higher than the white rates. It is of some interest, 
however, to note several dramatic trends%that were evidenced during the* 
1967 to 1972 period and which resulted in a significant convergence' of 
labor force participation rates between the two racial groups. In ^ 
1967 the overall labor force rate for the* white cohort was U6.8 
pereent, about 21 points below that for the black gro\q). Over the • 



Table 2. 



LABOR >PORGE PARTICIPATIOH RATES, 196T TO'l97l*, 
BY RACE AI® AGE U? 19671/ 



Race ani age in 196? 


Number of 
respondents 


1^67 


^19^ 


1971 


1972 


197U- ^ 


Whites 


. 3,005 - 


U6.'8 


50. U 


5i».7." 


55.8 


59.1 


3O-3U 

35^39 
hO-kk 


' 968 • 

• ^51 
l',086 


i»3.3 
1?.6.U 
59.3 


i»5.2 
51.3 


51. U 

56. li^ 
56.2 


53.7 

55.9 
•57.it 


59.2 
61.6 
56.6 


Blacks- ' ^ 


i,il0 


67.7 


67.9 


65.7 


6U.3 


66.1 


30-31* 
35-39 

s 


338. 
•• '367 
2*05> 


62.3 

70. U 

70.0 


65.9 
70.8 
66.9. 


6U'.0 
65. li. 
67.5 


€2.3 
6U.0 • 
66.3 


69.2 
67.0- ' 
62.6 



l/Saznple limted voaen interviewed in ,all' survey years. 



' fl^e^^ecr I)eriod, the white rate gradually rose to 55.8 percent while 
the 'black ratet .declined slightly to 61^,3 percent. As a result, the gat) 
in rates between the, two groups was more th^ halved to less -thfen nine 
• perceatag^ ""points by 1972. * ^ V * ' . < 

.E3jrther;irisight into t^is tr^nd may be gsdned by examining labc5r 
force, participation patterns for vomen-'who were 35* to 39.an^.^Q|to hk 
^ years of age iri, 1967 ^d 19f2j. These two five-year ^e groups over- 
' lapped both' th^ 1967/and 1972 surVey years and thus make poMible / 
separate examination of both the aging an^ seqular coiroonents of the 
change-- For whi\e women; some of the increfise In. the overall level 
of labor force participation t^eflects the .f ew:t ^hat labor fofce rates * 



increase as the women age past the prime child bea^^ing yeeirs. ' Most 



dramatic, however, ^eire the dharp secular increases in age-specific 
labor force participation rates; as may be noted in Table 3> the labor 
force panbicipation rate for yhiie ;35 to 39 y^ear old women increased 

• ' ^ : • ' ^ ' ■ ' • ' 

by 7.3/points from*U6^.U to 53-7 percent bet\^n 1967 and. 1972 and the 

r^t^ for ^0 to year old women increased by' almost six percentage 

points. For the- most part, the rates spepific to marital status also* 

• showed increases. * ■ • *. • 

» *t ^ » » ^ * 

In contrast, the age specific bl,aiCk labol* fteree> rates declined 
sharp for Virtually all marital status categories. By fa^* the largest 
decreases are , for black women who ei-ther wei^e. separated or divorced. 
'^^FrCTi, a slightly different, perspective, in 1967 > black separated or 
divorced 35 to 39 year old' women heid Jabor force participation rated 
ERXC about 22 |)oints above those for their ^ite counterparts. By 1972.^ . 



Table. 3.: lABOR POBCE PARTICIPATIOh' HATES IH 196? AfiD'l972 BI AGS, BAGS AHD MARITAL STATUSi/ 



Rac^ and xaarltal status 


A^ 35 -to 39 


A^e Uo to • 


^uhber of 
respoodezxts 


'19^ 


5izaber of 
^respo^defrts' 


1912 


Change 
19Sl to 
197? 


Hicaber of 
re6x>ondent8 


196T 


Huaber of 
respondents , 


1972 


^Change 
1967 to 
" 19T2 - 



Whites • ^ 


951 




968- 


53.7 


+ 7.3.^ 


1,086 


' V0.3 


951 * 


5^.9 


♦ 5.6 . 


Karri ed» spouse present 
Separated or divorced. 
Vldoved 

Hever tarried . . 


' 835 
" >3' 

U9 


l»3!l 

62.9 

X2/) 

81^ ^ 


' 832 
60 

. - ^5 : 


• ^9.6 
78.8. 
(2/) 

87.1 

■a » 


.+ 6,5 
.+15.9 - 

(2/) 
+ 5.6 


9^9 
81 
•28' 
28 


' ' kl.i ^ 
72.3 
65. T ^ 
^9.X 


797- 
81^ 
^29 


.81.5 

67a 

80.6 


♦ 5.0 

♦ 9.2 
l.U ^ 
8.5 


Blacks 


367 




/ 338 


62.3 ^ 


- 8vl . 


, 1»05 


70.0 . 


;367 ^ 


6k. q 


- 6.0 


V 

Harfied, spouse present 
Separated or divorced 
Widpved' . . 
Hever aarric^ 


86 • 
. 22 


66.0 

' 62/)* 
(2/) 


185 ' 

lOl* 

' 35 


^ .62.2 
63.0 

xy) 

'56.9 


-3.8 ^ 

•21, a 

(if) 
(2/) 


267 
- ,79 

> 28 


ee.h 
' 87.1 
^9.9 

t 8o,lj 


* 23U 
* 81 
39 
.13 


68.9 
61.5 
(2/) 


- 3.0 
' -18.2 
♦11.6* 
(2/) 



l/8anple JLisiited to vosen ^ intcrricved in all survey years » 
2/Data not sbovn \^ere sa^le sire is les9*thflji 25 cases^V 
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the.vh^te rate was l6 points .above the bldck rate» Similar patteiTis ' - 
Vwere evidenced for the 1*0 to M' year old ^ge groirp^ ^ ^ , ' 

» After noting the attovef, it is* also iiiiportant to indicate that. the * 
nationaiaongitudinal survey dedk foT both the older ^ttikl^^omen* s 
.Qohorts ^differs systematic^y in several inrporjtant ti^l^om coniparable 
CPS^or decennial census data,^ In general, HLS apespondei^^ 'kre#inore . ' 
likely to report marginal labor force ^tt^c^nts . often leads 

to systematically ^li^er labor force TSies^ intfife-^IS^an^le for black 
^ respondents as v^l as fbr categories^ of vomen w^^ere large numbers are 
eiDpioyed p^ t^e or vith a job and not at vork. 'Women who "have* 
• recently had a child often' fall in this ^t category*^ Table k , 
provides CPS aiid i?LS labor force participation rates by race ^for 
35 to kk year old vomen in 1967 and 1972. ^It is evident that both . 
froift the perkJ^g9tive of cross-sectionpil levell^ o'f participation as 
we3*l a^ ft^ngitudinal trends in levels/of partiliipation that major / 
interpretive differences can result, depending on the data set one 
uses* Wiile both data sets suggest a convergence between ^lack and/ 
white rates over the. five year period, the NLS convergence i^j^ much ^ ^ 



1 r 



^ 8.- 



See, Fames, H, et al. Caireer Thresholds vol, 1^ C^nt^r for'Hinnto 
Resource T?esearch, The Ohio State University, February 1969, Appendix. 
E for detailed comparison of the' dat^ ^frbm the HLS and from the CPS. 

,1 • . . , , , 

^ee "Wor% and Mothferhood: The^I^amics of Uabor Force 
F^Wlpation aixrroundins the First Brith" by Frank L. Ifott end' , 
David Shapiro in Ybbx^ for Decision vol* 1*. Center for Human Resloxirce^' 
Research, IlKbe Ohio State University, November, 1977, 
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Table- J*. LABOR' FOJ?CE PAR.TICIPAa?ION RATES 'IH I967 AHD 
1972 'FOR HLS A2?D CPS ¥OMEN AGE 35 TO UU, 
, ' ■ BY' RACE - 



' ' . Race 




CPS* * • 


1967 


* 1972 • 


1967 


1972 ■ 


Whites 


U9.U 


55.1 


1*6. 14. \ 


- 50-.T 


Blanks ' . 




61.9 


■ 60.8 

* 


60.7 • 


Differenbe 


.+19.1 


, + 6.8 




+10 



;^.NOTE: The HLS data is this .table are- for all respondents 
interviewed in eitfier I967 or 1972. CPS data are annra^l . 
averages and NLS data reflect interviews- carried, out 
^ approximately *dxiring the period of April throi^ 
Examination of monthly ^^^d^ta suggests no seasonal bias' 
for the HLS interview 5i<^hs, as the second qimrter labor 
force participation rates are virtually, identical to the ' 
annual average ^ates for both black and white, 35 to^ l^U 
year old yomen. ' . 

/ . *• * 

, SOURCE: U.S. Dept. of 'Labor, .Manpower Admin, ifejipower 
Report of the* President ^ March 1973 . Washington, D.C.f^ 
U.S.G;P.0. Table Ho.-^-U, pp. ^31-32. 
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• more pronounced* While atll questions regarding vhich data set is moire 
"accurate" cannot be resolved, it is nonetheless important for 
researchers to be avare of these differences since they can have 
significant implications* for many cross-sectional and longitudinal 
substantive l^bor forre analyses^-. * , " . " 

Whereas, levels of labor force participation show a rsicial , 
convergence, a more careful examination of the intensity' of woyk 
participation suggests^ other trends. As noted in. Table 5, tof 
. ^ both vhite and black women, there, is a trend towards more* full tiAe 
employment for those who are employed. This movement towards more 
fulliiJ3:e-v^ro has, for white women, both an aging as well as 



b^\jde2 



* a secular coi^nent: within the women's cohort, oQder white women, 
who on average have older children, are more, likely to be enroloyed 
full time. Also, wlxite women in a specific five year age group were 
more likely to be working full-time in. 1972 than in 1967. Thus, 
whether gauged ft^5m the perspective of labor force participation 
levels or hours worked , v ma;ture white wdSen evidence increasing 
levels of iffork commitment over the half decade . ' ' * 

For* black won^n, there is no- pattera o^ Increasii^ full ttpe 
employn^nt associated with aging per se. However, there is some 
eyidence of a seciaar increase in full time participation for both 
35 to 3§- and kO to year old women. 

^ .As was^ the 'case with black and vhite laJ>or .force participation 
levels, major racial variations in work intensity appear wh^n the 
, data are decOTposed along' marital dimensions. While black women 



I 
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Table 5-* TZBCZrU&Z aCPLOlZP WOteS WKiUKS 35 <S HaH2 ^KJES SZEX 15 196? AKD X972. BT HAHITAL RAC3 ASD IS 19^7- 



1^ 



rSr^^ 




1961 




1972 


Bace aM a^ in 196? 


/ of . 
r^espoodeirts 


Total 
BBxital 
status 


Vizaber 
of 

sraspc^sdents 


spouse 
present 


3fts&eT 
of 

respoodents 


OtJier 
sarital 
status 


respoodents 


Tbtal 
sfiirital 
status 


or 

respoodezzts 


SpOUSCf 

present 


of 

respo^ideotft 


Other 
aaxital 
status 


'Whites 






71 #0 


1.009- 


52.8. 


2>o • 


77.2 


lt5o* 


66.5 


•-1,239 


62.2 


325 


82.9 


30-^ . 




331 


52.T 


295. 


Ii5.0 


:e6 


78.5 




62.8 


, 381 


56.7 


100 


' 86.3 


35-39 




\. 39^1 


55.0 


32e — 


51.2 




71.8 


505 . 


68.0 


393 


6ij.l 


112 


81.5 






' ^i90 ' 


6h.x 


39^^. 


6o.o 


96 


80.1 


578 


68.3 


t65^ 


65-1 


. 113 


81.5 


Blacks 




635 




- 39^ ^ 59.3 


2>2 " 


65.9 




68.1 . 


373 ^ 




63*0 


30-3^^- 




/ 172 . 


'ft.2 ^ 




6k S 


7ii 


63'.3 


' in 


4 

66.9 


105 


73.7 


87 57.3 


35^9 




213' * 


6k.3' 


138' 


61.6 


75 


69.1 


21k 


69.7 


158 


■71.6 


76 


66.l» ^ . 






250* 
■ 


;57.T 


157 

; '.n. — ^ 


. 53.8 


A, 

93 


65.1 


'} ^ 


67.7 


130 


69.3* 


95 


65.2 



r 



l/BaqpX9 Halted to vooen.lixterrleved In ikII sui f c^ years'. 
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Urixig vith their husbands- sere gener^jfy more likely, to be eirroloyed' 
full tii^ 'than their white,j22SB*'^^art3 , a reverse pattern exists for 
vosfen vho do, not have a busband present (including the separated,, 
divorced and vidoired as, well as nev^r married). Thus,' black' vomen 
vithox^ husbands present are not Only less likely to be in the labor 
force, biit, in^addition, are much less likely to be employed full 
time, if they are vorMng, 

, The increasing pattern of 'vork attachment for the white w^ien 

in the sample is at least partly a reflection of the aging of their 

children* As noted earlier, t^i^e overall proportion of the white 

cohort which had a preschool cbild'^^eclined from 37 to ik percent 
«♦ • 

reflecting both their aging as well as historic differences j.n 
f * , -a . * ' 

childbearing patterns. Focusing more narrowly on white women who 
were 35 to hk years of age in 1967 and 1972^, it nay be noted ihat 
their labor force participation Vate inc^ased from k8 to 55 percent 
over tb^^ fire/year period with 'about two of the seven point increase 

reflectin^he lower proo^rtions'^with preschooi age children (see 

* 10 ' i ' 

Table 6). In 'contrast, black^Women at those ages, had their overall 

labor force participatfon rate decline "t^ seven ^points even though 

they Also evidenced significant declines in fertility. That^ all of 

the above'pattems are .widesprecid m^y be evidenced -by 'the fact that 



10 , ' ^ 
' V !5his statistic was arrived at 1:^ standardizing the I967 

distribution of- 35 to kk year old women against the qhild status 

of tteir counterparts in 1972. 
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Table 6. LABOR FORCE PARTICIPAnOB RATES A3SD PSRCEmGS WITH PRESCHOOL CHILKEH FOR WOKEi AGE^35 TO hi 

, YEAIS OF '>GE IS 196? ABD 1972, BY RAC^/ 





Percent with preschool 




• ft « 

Labor force S)£Lrticipation rate 


* 




child ■ 


« 


1967' 




. 1972 


•Race 


. • 1967 ' 


1972 


- 

Total 


With 
ureschool 
chil.d 


Without^ 
preschoo^' 
child" 


• Total 


i 

With 
preschool 
child 


Without 
preschool 
child 



White? 




20.0 




26.3 ^ 


56.7 


if 

5U.8 


31*. 9 


59.8 




(H = 2,037) 


(H = 1,919) 


. is =2,037) 

> 


in = 5H6) 


(H = 1,2*91) 


(N = 1,919) 


(H = 386) 


(K = 1,533) 


Blacks 


30.5 


22.5 


70.2 ■ 


55.9 , 


76.2 


63.2 


h1.k 


- 67.9 '■ 




(H = .772) 


(H 705) 


(H = 772) 


(H = 252) f5 = 520) 


(H = . 705) 


(H = 173) 


(H = • 532) 



t 



l/Sample limited to women interviewed in all survey years. 



yhite participation, rates i^e and black participation rates fell both 
for vocen vitl^ and vlthoiit preschool children, ' 

« 4 

As a final dimension of lah^r force connnitment , Ta^le 7 presents 
. * . - ^ % , 

the distrifbiition of weeks voiied during 1966 and 1971 for women Vbc^,.^ 
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11 M * ' 

were ©irpidyed §tt ^any time during that year/ In* both 1956 . and 1971 ' * • 

tlie vast majoilty: of wom6n workers at these ages are employed for most 

of*the yeeu*. Around half ar^ year round e2i?>loyee9^g5d^v^ three < 

* ^' 

quarters of the white vorker^ and about 80 perqent of biack workers ' ^ 

• / 

were employed over .26 weeks/ There ^e no apparent major trends ' 
along^ this din^nsion over the 1966 to 1971 period. 

Income ^ Earnings and Labor Force Participation 

The 1966 to 1971 period was one of rising real income levels fo2;> 
the mature women^s cohort. Overall, real white family income rose 
16 percent and black income about 22 percent 6ver the half decade 
(Table 8). ThiS'>rend_reflects a number of factors. First, most 
of the women are in families where the husbands are at ages where they 
are approaching theirTpSak earning power .^^his is sugg^ted h?/ the 
general upward 'slope for most of the five year income curves in Chart I. (' 
However, of eqizal importance is^ the fact that real family, income for 
women at the same ages in 1967 and 1972 rose for both' black and vhite 
35 to 39 and 1*0 to kh year old wcsnen.^ Thi^ increase was particiilarly 
I«ronovdiced for the white^ women. The income matrix ih Table 9 further ^ 

— — - ■ / . • "•. ■ 

'':^'l?he 1966 statistic was for weeks ^worked in'i^'ast year whereas the 
1971 statistic was^for weeks worked sin6e last s\u*v^ date. 
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Tatile i. HUl^BER OF WEEKS WORKED, BY RACE,. FOE 1966 As!) 1971^/ 



/ 









. . i 
Percentage • distribution 


- Mediad 
nttmber . 
of weeks 


^ * 
Mean 
number 
of weeks 






Nuniber 
respondents 


Total 


j 26 weeks 
j or leps 


27 to l}8 
weeks 

^i— 


49 weeks 
'-or s<H*e 




Whites - 










'% ' 
53. & ^ 






%66 




* • 

l,-388 


100.0 


23.5 


,22,. 7 


• 50.1 


39. .7 


1971 


* 

Blacks 


1,227 


100.0 


15.5 


. Uo;8 


i»i».o . 


1*6.6 


1*0.8 


1966 




768 


100.0 


21.5 


23.0' 


. 55.1* 


- 50.9 • 


1*0.2 


1971 




527 

'- 1 


100.0 


■ 11.8 


35,2 

• 


53.2 - 




1*2.7 



l/$ample limited to women interviewed in all survey y^ars and t^o\reported 
any incme from wages , saletiy , commissions or tips f rtom aill jobs before deductions , 
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Table' 8. • MEAH JAMHY ISCCm BY RACE AfiD YfiAI^ 





' ' ' 1 

^Thites 


I 


• Blacks 


1 

* 


Ratio of 


'Year 


Nimber of ■ ; Mean 
resi>ondehts * 

y ^ 


^ Mean adjiisted 
to '1967 4ollars 


Htnnber, of' 
respondents 


Mean 


Mean adjusted 
to 1967 dollars 


white to 
black 
inc^e 



1968 
1970 

i971 



$ 9,61*7 



2,055 
1,955 



10,9^8 
^12,76lt 
13,61*8 



,10,520 
10,9TT 
11-, 191 



•9^*5 
833 
917 
799 



$.5,U8l 
7,01*9 
7,807 
a, 391 



.$5,61*5 
.•6,767 
6,711* 
'6', 881 



•A 



1--71 

1.63 ' 
1.63 



1/Sample^ limited ib women inteiwlewed in all survey years . 



« \ 




•J 



■J 
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Chart 1. ■ MEAN 'FAlilLY INCOlffi, .1966 mOUCS 1973.; BY AGB-AHD RACE IN 1967 
. • / ' . V ^ (IN 196t DOLLARS) - / 



$llf,Odi 



$12,000 



02 



^ $10,000 



o 

« ^ 
^ r 



$'8,000 



o 

H 

3 



$ 6,000 



$ 1»,000 



i 2, poo 



)ERlCv 



35-39 White,. 

ho-kk VThite) 
30-3l» White 




IjO-Uli Black 
35-39 Black \ 
30-31* Black 



4966 



1968 



25 

YEAR 



1970 



1971 



Teble.9. TOTAL FAMILY IHCOKB i971 BY TOTAL FAIIILY..IH(X«B 1966 ^HD RAC^ 



Total fftany % . 
iflcoeie 1966 
aitd r&ee 

< 


i 

fittaber of 




Total fardly incoae 1971*" 
' (percentage distrlVution) 


\ 


•Vertical" 
percentage 
di strDnztlon 


respondeots 


Total 


Less than"^ 
$3,000 


$3,000 - 
•'^,999 


$5,000 
7,J»99 


/$Tr500 - 
9^999 


$10,000 
or sore 



Vhltes l,6llj . 100.0 5.9 

* Leas than $3,000 100 ' 100.0 3^.0 

$3,000 Jt,999 V USk 100,0 1^.9 

$9^000 - 7.^99 • ' • 359 100,0 , 5.7 

$7,500 ^ 9,999 381 lOO.O lA 

$ip,006 or acre 6lfi • XOO.O 2.3 

Blacks 693 100.0 21.6 

Less^thaa $3,000 - 2l6 100.0 .1*6/3 

$3,000 - 1>,999 \ - . 195 JIOO.O 17.5 

$5,000 ^ 7,^99. ; -139 100.0 ' 10.8 

$7.500 . 9,999 ^ 72 ioO'.O _6.k 

$10;000 or ncxre - 71 JJ50*0 - 6,6 



8.3 

S5.7 
30,3 

8,8 
. 2».9 

2,5 

23.6 

31.3 
37.3 ' 
\ 15.5- 

9.6 

3.1 



15.2 
S6.2 
29.5 
12.7 
5.1 

22.9 

10.7* 
29.7 
3X.I» 
31.1 
13.5 



18.3 

10.2 
11.7 
30.3' 
26.9 
9.1 

13^.6 

8.3 
8.6 
28.0^ 
19.7 

6.3 



' 52.7 

ll».9 
A. 9 
25.8 

80,9 

18.3 

3.i* 
6.9 

33.2 
70. It 



100.0 

5.6 , 
9.2. 
_21.9 ' 

39.3 ' 
100.0 • 

.28.1' 
27.0 

11.1 . 
12.1». 



1/Saiq?le United to vocen intervievei in all survey years. All incoae is adjusted, to 1967 dollars: 
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iUtistrates tjie asymmetry in faitEily income transitionsjj^^^^ 1966 ^and 
1971^ For all 1966 income categories, ^except the hi^est^ there was. 
more movement upward in adjusted incdme leylls.Tjy 1971 than movement 

^dowuwara. *This patterzi was ^particideirly'pronoimced' for white 
respondeixts. * / ','^^^\ * 

Charts 2 and 3 eyoplore one 'particular dimension Of this ii^Qome 
pictures—the transition from pover^^, utilising the official CPS 
poverty definitions for 1^66 and 1971. The major racial variations ' 
in th6 proportion of respondents living below the poverty^ l^ne as well 

* as the ^igni^cant decline in those proportions betwji^n ^966 and 

A971 majc be noted in^art 2. The overall white proportion below \the 
poverty line declined from about 9 to ifess than ^ percent during the 
period; the black proportions declined from h2 to 33 percent. Thus, 
even thpu^ the black proportions declined Vl^y nine points over the 

period, -^the average black woman in 1971 still we^jiiore than 'six times • 
likely to be^iving in poverty than her white counterpart. 



^^rhis pattern was also generally apparent for the separate five 
year age group with upw^d income movements most pronounced for the 
Iwomen who weJe 30 to.3** in 1967.. JLlsp, for blade women, the upward 
asymetror is pnjy evident for 2:espondentS with famiiy "income below 

13 ' ' 

' , The official poverty definition is based on the relationship 
be'Bween l^he family *s income level, the number qf family members and 
whether or not they are living in an ur^S or rural area in the 
relevaiit year. See the following U.S. J^eau of the Census publications 
all in the Current Population Report series, "The Extent of Poverty in 
the tfelted States 1959 to 1966" P*-60*No. 5**, "Revision in Poverty 
Statistics 1959 to I968," P-23 No. 28 and "Characteristics in the Low' 
Income Population 1971" P-6a Ho. 86.^ ' ' ' . ^ * 



; ' • Charfc 3 hlghli^ts the stability of ^oveirty "status" for this^ age 

group of TOsen/ *l5f all. the ^te women living in poverty in 1966^ wMle 

. ' -/to perceiA iteare' el>ove the poverty line in 1971,' olOy 1*5 p'erceut^were 

above the 1.5 times the poverty l^vel and 30 percent were in a family 

with an inccaae jnore than twice the poverty level. Black poor faznilies, 

^ " ' are even Ifess successful in i2i5>r^Qving their status as alzaost 60 percent 

* of the black wonenr in poverty iiJ'1966 were still in poverty in 1971. 

* * * 

Thus, it is^cle€U5 that poverty represents itruch moi^ of a perpaJieilt 
status for the T^lack women in the BIS sa2J3)le. 

Shifting 'from tT& overall family income levels to the respondents * . 
contribution to, that income. Table. IQ indicates the averse respondent 
'BarningS in 196^ and 1971 for all respondents as well as for respondents 
who yor^d^t scHae time .during the year. Overall, black ahd white '\ 
women incfe^ed their real earnings ahout 26 and 29 percent, respectively, 
over the five year period. However, black working women increased, 

4 A ' * 

their real aii6u^ eamifigs almost hO percent over the period coiapared * ^' 
with only 16 percent for white working women. As a resglt, the 
absolute annu^ earnings advantage rof white working women declined 
fro© 72k dollars to 283 doWai's. It is of some interest to note that 
this earnings 'differential uaarrowed even thou^ there was* no narrowing 
in the occupational differences ^ ii^asinred here) between black and 
white &iiployed women. In bo^ 1967 and 1972, about two thij^ds of 
ezaploye^dj^iie' women held white collar jobs as compared with 27' percent 
. ^ of black empljpyed women ^^n I967 cmd 32 percent in 1972. Black women 

^S^^^S*_?9J^*i^^ to be primarily emplpj^ed in service 'and ' 



T«ile 10/ BSSPOKDSTT KZffll A55UAL EAHCTSS (U ^19^7 DOIiABS) 15 1966 AHD 19T1 BI AHD A£S IH 196?!/ 



Bftce sod 




All r^stiondent 


s 




Bcspwsdents- vltb eamliiza l** year 


age ia 


" Itsibcr of 


.1966 


losber of 


1971 


Percental 


5i=£ber. of 


1966 


fusiber of 


1971 


Percental 




i»cspoodcct^ , 


• 


respondents 




chftnge 


respozidezzts 




respondents 




change 




2,963 


tef522 


2,9^»9 
> 


$1,970 


+29. 


1,2»12 


*3,192 


l.§68 


#3,691* 




30-3^ 


955.' 


. 1,3^8 


' 955 


l,81i3 


+36.7 


^33 


2^989 


513 ' 


3,1*23 


+2ii.5 






1»^^9^ 


935 


a,98i 


+32*6 


lib7 


3,1^»5 


i»97 


3,711 


- +18.0 




1,066 • 




1,059 


2,072 


' +21,6' 


532 


3,39H 


558 


3,925 


+J15-6 




' 1,CW, 


1-790^ 


. 1,080 


2,257 


+26.1' 


T19 ' 


2,1*68 


693 


3,lJll 


+38.2 




335 

» 


l,6l9 


S30 ' 


2,09^ 


+29-3 


536 


2,*310 


' 213 


3,170 > 


+37.2 


35-39 


361 


ft i,83J» 


355 


2,275 


+2J^.O 


255 


2,1*93 


233 ^ 


3,380 


+35.6 




i»01 


1,900 


39H 


2,383. 


+25-^ 


288 


2,580 


. 21*7 


3.657 


+il.7 



1/S«aple.llalted to mxmox lntcrricvvd in all sttnrey^cars-. 



T>liie collar' Jobs; In addition, it may recalled that there vere- no 
overall significant differences hetveen vhite and black women either in 
the. average nmber of weeks worked, in 1966 or 1971 or in the average 
.nimiber of hours worked 'per wee^. - - \ 

-A further breakdown of the respondents* earnings by weeks worked 
in the past year indicates that a substantial proportion of the 
iii5)roTement in the black respondents' earnings position 'reflected . ' 

^ higher hlack earnings for year-round workers. In 1966, vhite wonsen 
working. 52 -^eeks during the year earned* fuUy 50 percent aore than 
their black counterp^s^Ul*58' (in 1967 dollars) con^arS^with ^295k. 
By 1971, trhite full-year workers had increased their maan annual 
earnings mar^nall^ to $1*638 while the same black woiaen now earned 
$U066. Thus^ while differences still renained, the black women had 
made substantial Inroads towards attaining earnings parity. 

The same could not, however, be said for, her male counterpart. - 
The average white husband (to the female respondent) incrl^ed his • 

- anmiad' earnings (in I967 dollars) from $7279 in 1966 to. $7970 in 1971; 
while the average black husband went, from $1»523 to $50^r5i Thus," in 
both years, 5he average white husband earned approximately 60 percent 

mor,e than his black counterpart. . * 
> I 

Given the faiit that black women earn only slightly less than white 
women anff that black men have earnings, well below white womenTit 

V 

should not -be surprising thalj the average black woman- makes a miich 
more subptantial -contribution to her family's income.- Focusing more 
narrowly on husband-wife families in Table 11, it 'may be ioted that 



5?able 11. WIVES COksiBl/nOH TO ?Al€Lt IHCOMEi/ IS 1966 ASD 1971 BI RASS FOR MARRIED W0ME3 

WITH SPOUSE PRESSin^ 





s 

• 


" 1966 






1971 > 


■ 


Bace 


Kean 
• family 


[ . Hean 
respondent 

« 


j Respondeirb 
^ contribtition"' 


-—T 

l^^an ' 

family 


Mean ^ 
resx>onde32t 

Q Q y r% fycr 
ecu LLX.lif^t> 


ResDondeni 
contribution 


Hhites 


$io,2q'5" 


$1,318 


12.9 


• 

$12,191 ■ 


' $1,866 


. 15.3 




* (H = 2,070) 


•"(D = 2,071) 




(5 = 1,607) 


(N = i,.608) 




Blacks 


^ $ 6,968 . 


.$1,72»6 •• 


25.1 

* 


$. 8,538 


$2,295 


26.9 




_ (H = .. 601) 


- 601). 




(H = ■ U52)' 


<K = 1*51*) 


1 



l/jm income^ is in I967 dollars. ^ * * . 

^g/Sample .limited £0 respondents intervi^eved in all 'survey years. 




t&e^ average black vlfe contjcilnites €tboutJx>ne-fburtli of-ii^ rasiily's 
incOTie con5>ared "vrfrth snbstantlally spialler prppoj^ion^ for tne average 
i&ite vcman. 

Attittides Tovard' Hoiae and Work 

Much of '^e labor force, data presented are consistent vith the 
noticm that vlthiji the matiire vtaaen's cohort, there are soiae indications 

^ ' - 7 

of a shift towarto^j^crea^ing work ekrbivity and concoismitant increases 
in real earppigsA It is tht2S of souse interest to exaiaine whether or 
not the^ behavior patterns noted above are consistent wi^ OTtitudes 
towaixl work and fainily roles- ejowressed by these vOTsen. Jn-the 1967 and 
. 1972 interviews', the wcaaen were -asked several questicm/ concerning / 
tUpir feelii^s about hoiae^and work. Table 12 sug^s^ hov these ideas, 
changed during the five year period. ^ For both the^ijems in Table 12, 
t^.ere was a definite ^ft toward iijore positive ideas^ about riarfiet \fo^ 
for both black and white 35 to 39 and Uo to kk year olds^ the age 
groi5>s ccsnncm to the two interview years. Only black wcaaen 35 to 39 
years of agAhowe^ no shift towards more pofeitive work ♦value?. ■''^ 



These prc^rt;ions show no variation !by age of respondent . 

t 
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^ similar trend inay be noted for woanen 20 to 2h in 1968 and 1972 

• for the yoimg woman's* cohort in Table 12a* There are no clear age 

trends "on these attitude items between the younger and mature women's 

cohort. On the other hand, there has been little change between 1967 

and 1972 in the percentages of husbands with a favorable attitude 

toward his wife's working* For .both ^^lacks and whites in 1967 *and 

1972, the percentage giving a ^vorable response is about 56. • See 

^ Fames et al. Dual Careers^ voI\l*, December, 1975, pp. 13^15. ,/ 
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Table 1$. EERCEBTAGE ACSEEEHG WITH. SPECIPIET WORK RCLE ATTITUDES 12 I96? AHD 1972, Bl RACE AHI>.AGB^ 

. OLEER HOJEH'S COHORTi/ * . ' 4 



J 



r 



Bace end age 



1967 



Hum^er_of 
resppldenta 



Okay* to worjc 
if husband 
agrees 



Okay t^work 
evec if 
husband 
disagrees 



1972 



yinber of* 
ispondents 



Okay to vork 
it husband 
agrees 



Okay to vork 
even if 
husband 
disagrees * 



: Whites 
30^ 

I Blades 

30-3i 

35-39 



2,9l»5 
• 9l»T 
^31 
1,067 
(2/)' 

1,679 
328 
360 
391 

,(2/) 



7lt.7 
77.5 
76.8 
70.2 
(2/) 

82.7- 
8U.9 
88.0 
76.0 
(2/) 



12.6 
13.3 
13.3 
11.3 
(2/) 

23.8 

23^.2 

25-.l»' 

22.9 

(2/) 



2,91*5 
(2/) 
9UT 
■ 931 
1,067 

1,079 
(2/) 
328 
360 

' 391 



83:1 
(2/) 
86.9 
8U.2 
78.6 

86.2 

(2/) 

87.9, 

86.1 

85.3 



20.5- 

(2/) 

22.6 

19.7 

19.2 

29.1 
(2/) 
3U.9 
28.6 
2l».i» 



l/Sample limited to vomen intervieved in all survey years. 
' 2/Data not available. * <: 
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. , • . Kithottfc -attengiting to cUaxity airection^ of c^afcion "betveen vork' 
, . attitt2a§^^a^| voric behavior, it is nonetheless of 'interest to note that 
vcjnen attached to the labor force irj "both 1967 and 1972 were generally 
rmch more likely to shift towards more positive, attitudes . A coiroarlson ^ 
, of vaaen vho jfeare working in 1967 and 1972 with those who were not working 

at either point in time indicated in particiaar that the percentage of 
' wosaen -j^o.felt it was. "all right" to work even if their husband disagreed 
increased sharply for both black and white women- at all ages (see Table* 
13f. In addition, the results for both attitude items, for the en?)loyed ' 
and not- ei25)loyed, are generally^onsistent with the notion that EK>re , - * 

toward vork laay fottnd assong the yoimger voinen. 
The 1967-1972 coizgoarison for the above attitude items in Tahles 12 
and 12a indicate a definite secnila^^hift towards more positive work 
attitudes over the half. decade. O^abie.a'i presents the results of a wider" 
series of work role items which have also been as^d of both the younger 
^ an^ older wraaen's xJohorts, but to date for only one point in time. These 
"cross-sectional .results do provide seme further clarification regarding 
variations in attitudes towar^ work roles in 1972 for two generations of 
wOTien 'covering A 30 year span from age l8 to age U9. Indeed, by coi!5)aring , 
work role attitudes of l8 to 23 and 1^5 to Jtp year old women one' is ■ . 
essentially comparing the attitudes of two successive generations' of 
Meri^n women. Most of the attitude' items suggest that younger women 
have more positive attitudes regarding their abiUty to combine the home 

t 

and narket work roles. 2&st of the items with the greatest age discrepancy 
6 . '• \ ^ / 

ERXC are,jion-economically based. In parti'dular, young women are inuch less ^ 
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Table 12a.' 


PERCEHTAGE^ASRmHG WITH SPECIFIED WORK ROlJrtlTTltUDES IH 1968 AND 1972, BY .RACE 

A1?D AGE IN 1968 J jyOUNG HOMEH^S COHORO^/ ^ 












• 




/ • 


* 

1968 


i ■ \ 


1972 ' 




; 

Race and 
age in 1968 


. Htaaber o'f 
respondent^ 


r 

Okay to work 
'if hiisband 
agrees 

* 

*- 


Okay>to wo'rk 
even if 
hixsband 
disacxees 


Number of 
respondents 


Okay to work 
if husband 

0 r r y* Q Q g 


Okay to work 
even if 

di sa^grees 


Whites . 


3,173 


66.7 


^ 12.U 


1S7 


ftp % 




ll*-19 


1,829 


67^7 


12.1* 


l;8l9 


«^0.8 


2U.U 


2O-2I* , 


i;3UU 


65.1 


12.1*- 

V 


1,338 


'8U.5 


26.0 . 


^ ' Blacks 


■l,25lt 


/ 82.3 


19.0 


, 1,2U7 


92.3 


29. u 




818 '/ 


.83.1 


20.0 


-815 


92.1 


2^3 


20-22^ 


U36 


80.9 


17.5 


U32 


92.6 


.29.6. . 



l/Sample limited to vmen .interviewed in 1968 and 1972. 
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^lo 13. 



PEacmAOB ACRZEIfiG WOT SPECIFIED WORK K)LE AmTOlES 15 4^972 BI EMPLOIOCST STATOS 15 1961 (1968)i/ 

^ AHD 0972^ JBACE AKD AGE HT 1972^ 



Age in 1972 



Okay to work it husband agrees 



JSvcdbercT 
respondents 



, a^lo/ed 
1967 (1968) 
and 1972 



JhBsber of 
respondents 



Hot es^lpx^ 
1967 (1968) 
and 1972 



Okay to vork eiren if husband disagrees 



5uBiber pf 
respondents 



Qsploxed 
1967 (1968) 
and 1972 



Bmber of 
respondents 



Hot eszployed 
1967 (1968) 



, Mui^es 


























80*0 


398 


26.0 


590 


22.^ 






^.1 


380 


83-9 


kkk 


' \ 28.3 


38X 


20.2 


35-39 


309 


B9.k 


366 


' Q2.h 


310 


j ' 29.0. 


366 


16.7 




337 


66.5 


327 


83*2 


336 


i 27.5 


327 


12.5 




2(26 


80.7 


386 


75-6 


. 1(26 


20l7 ^ 


386 


17.2 


•Blacks 


















08-23 


*118 


9l><3 


375 


" 92.^ 


118 - 


■ ko.k 


^375 


' 2?.5 


2i*-28 


X5X 


96.0 




" 93-6 


151 


. 28.3 


131 


30.2 


35-39 


138 


85.5 


85 


88.8 


138 


" 38.2 


8U 


25.2 




182 


93^ - 


93 


71a 


182 • 


35.0 


92 


16.7 




• 200 


8X.8 


91 


Qh.2 


200 , 


28.3 '. 




12.9 . 



±8^967 ''^^ a«« IS to 28, the '^ropriate survey year is 1968. For vooen age 35 to ^^9^ the iq^propriate suiyi^y jrear 

iE^^'^'T^^^ ^ the saaple is Haited to voaen intervleved in I968 and 1972. ?or vooen age 35 to l»9. the 
«aple is liadtcd to voB»en interrieved all zysrr^ years. ♦ ^ ^ 



Table ik. P2BCSE2AG? PSmZlBG WIIH SPECIFIED WOEK Or'fAHILT BOLB ATTITUroS IH BT RACE AHD AG^/ 



5tE9ber of 
respozidentg 



Modem 
conveniences 
persdt a vife 
to vorX 
vitfaout 
neglecting 



Voesn's 
place is 
in the 
boae 



J^ob provides 
We vith 

interesting 
outside 
contacts 



Wife vho carries 
out ber ^ull 
fasdly 

r espons iblUt ies 
doesn't have 

tiae for outside 
essployaent 



Whites 



Womng 




vife feels 


esployaent 


Dore 


jof vivea 


useful 


leads to • 


than one 


'aore 


vho does 


juvenile 


not voxic 


dellnq^uency 



VorUbg vives 
help to raise 
the general 
standard of 
living 



Working 
vtves lose 

interest 

in* their 
hoaes and 

feziilies 



^^loynent 

of both 
parents is 
necessary 
to keep u? 
vlth the 
hfi^ cost 
:of living 



18-23 


1,819 


TS9.3 


33.5 


92.3 


27:1. 


k6.9 


2fe.| 


81.5 


U.5 


J*7.3 


<^ • 


1,339 
952 


62.1 
59-^^ 




. . 89.2 ' 

■' ^-K ' ^ ■ 


31.2 
,J7.8 . 


!»i:3 
. 1»5.2 


29.1* 

Uo.i 


80.lf 
79.9 


16.5 


kS.S 
57.2 




933 


61.9' 


kk.B 


88.7 


3^.6 


50.8 


' !t2.7 


83.8 


19.2 


. ■ 60.8 




1,070 


62.6 - 


^»5*9 

s 


87.5 ■ 


ia.5 


ii9.'5 


51.1 ' 


^ 82.1 


23.2 


65.0 


Blacks 






















13-23 


815 


80.8 


28.5 


86.^ . 


27.it 


61. !« 


20.0 


. 88.9 


8.2 


75.9 


2l*-28 


kn 




35.5 


82.1 


33.5 


■61.8 


23.3 


88.1 


9.5 


81.7 


35-39 


328 


76^0 


W.2 


80.1t 


^5.3 


59.1 


hl.9 


89.2 


• 16.3 


8^.9 




360 


75.^ 


. ^9.9 


78.7 


!t7.2 


67.1 


kO.B 


85.7 


18.8 


81.7 




^ 390' 


^ 77.^ ' 


1»8.7 


76.9 


51.J» 


68.9 




87.5 


2^.1 


83.7 


^\ffFor vooen age l8 to 28, sessgle is liaited to those interricved in 1968 and 1972* For vcoen sge 35 to i>9, the ssmie is Halted to 
those intervieved all survey years. • ^ 
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. Hlce.2y to Tjelieve tha\ct1l) enrployiBeQit -leaas* to Juvenile deiiiiq.ueiieyj^(2) 
^ -wives ^th family. responsibfjLity don't have time for outside employment; 

(3) Roman's place, is in .the hfime; and (U) working vives lose ijjTrest in 
.their family. -.The item most clo^^ly associated with general ecoriomic • 

circumstances (working vives help raise the general standard of ^.ivihg) - 

' shows, no variation "by age as both younger and colder wtsnen^show stronjg 

* ^ ' f 
ggre^ent with tlie statement. 

However, older -idiite womenr'vere significantly more likely it feel 

that the employment of both parents is necessary to keep up with the high 

cost of living. This \tndgubtedly ^fleets a greater awa^ess of ecc^omic 

reali^iies'; This item and possibly the qne stating that "working wives feel 

r4 useful" -are the^nly two of tha nine wherfe the older women have atti- * 

tT\des more positively correlated with likely ^ork activity than the younger 



wcHnen 



Ef all of the above attitude variations do. reflect' secular variations' 
in work attitudes, it is expected that *he younger women will' have higher 
leTiels of work activity than their older counterparts in the years ahead. 
To the^ extent that the^e attitude shifts dnly reflect the aging pifSeessi 

the above would not necessarily be true. Subsequent survey rounds which 

— k * * ' 

include repetitiqns of these attitude il^ems will^heXp to clarify these ' 
tentative predictions . ^ " ' * 

Whil^ many of the attitude itons in Table ik "show similar racial 
patteiqjsi. there are indee^- several important differences in the level 

. * 7 ' ^ ' • . . ^ 

of tl^e>responses. Oh a rfumber of items the black responses are more 

« *^ ' * * * . 

positive. In particular, as might be 'expected* black women feelVch » 

more str«?ngly that the emplQjnnernt of both parwats.is necessary to'kee^. 



7' ' ^ 



up viih the high cost of livings In addition, black vcanen are much 
more likely to feel that a working vif e feels more useful than one vho 



> does not work. "^-^ ^ \ 



It is of some interest to note that much of the racial discrepancy 
for these attitudinal items areflects differences between hlack'and. 
, white wcsaen wi^ are not working.^ As .may be noted in Table iJfa, black 
and white employed wctoien are both" quite likely to. feel that "en^loyment 
of both -parents in necessary" and' "woii^ft wives feel more useful" 
(althou^, even here black respoiTses are/sosewhat more positive). 'However 
whep one examines tlie* responses of the not en5>loyed women, almost 80 
percent of black women feel "employment both parents in necessary" 
"compared with less than half of the white women. Also, about 55 percent 
of \,the black not employed feel "working wives feel more useful" compared 
with about 35 percent for- white wcmien who are not working. 

*a?hese results are certainly consistent with the idea that there ' 
is a substantial uronortipn of the nonworkipg female black popiaation 
which ^sees the ni^^for meaningful remunerative employment but, for 
whatever the reasons 3^ is currently unable to meet that tieed. 

Pi^^er^^videnfce of. the complex mfener in which home and work 
^roles may be associated both with secular change and the aging process 
per se may be noted 'in Table I5. This^table decri'BSs the extent to 
which married husband present w<xaen between the ages of 21 and 51 
share ^rtous home activities with others. These data, only available 
from .the^ 197^ survey of^mature wcnnen and the 1975 survey of young " 
w<»aen are presented both for all women in the sample as well as for women 
who were employed on. th&t survey date. 
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PERCEWCAGE OP WOMEH 35jro k9 YEARS OF AGE AC2ffiEING WITH SPECIFIED WORK OR FAIGLY 
ROIE AITITUDES IS 1972 BY RACE^^ftS^OTXIYMEST STATUS 



Eng)loye(i 



White iBlacK 



Not enplpyed 



White ! Black 



Black - vi4te 
differential 



Eniployed |Hot employed 



Modern conveniences permit work without . 
neglecting fs^iily 

Woman's place is in holne 

Job provides wife with interesting 
oittside contacts 

Wife who carries out her full faiaily 
responsibilities doesn't have time 
for outside employment 

Working wife feels more' useful thftfi one 
who does not work 

The CTployment of wives leads .to more 
juvenile delinquency 

Working wives help to raise the general 
^tandaird of living 

Working wives lose interest in their, - 
hcaaes and families 

Snployment of both parents is necessary 
to keep up vith the Jii'gh cost of living 



69.0 

(1619) 

3V.3 
92,7. 



79-5 

(665) 

^1.9 
82.1 



52. k 
(1386) 

56.7 
82*9 



70.7 
ihk3) 

72.1* 



26.9 


fel.6 • 


52.8 


■39.'h] 


* 60.3 


70.1 


3h.7 


- 56.7^ 


35.6 


38.3 . 


56.3 


53.9 


88:3 


90.6 


7J*.5 


81.9 


12.8 


13.8 


28.1 


30.2 


Ih.k 


86.1 


^3.3 


78.5 



+10.5 
+ 7.6 
-10.6 

+ll».7 
+ 9.8 
+ 2.7 
+ 2.3 
+ 1.0 
+ll'.7 



+18.3 
+42.7 
-10.5 

+ 6.6 
+22. Or 

-2.U , 

+ 2vl 
+33*0 



/ 
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. HUB SOIZ RESPOSSIBILITI SCR f^SJiTj^ SOOSZaOlD TA£3CS 

B? 197^ .U975)l/ BT RACE A5D A(2S/ 



All reapopdents 



Sace ftzid &^ Irtsber pf 
resposadebtg 


■Grocery 
t 


'C'Sre, 




Cleaning 


defining 
bouse 


Vafhing 

CAv toting 


lard az)d 
boBe 
salntenaoce 




















21-26 


1,X07 


56.5 


7i*.l 


• 65.7 


65.S 


30;5 ' 


'9.9 


27-31 


1.(02 


67.8 ' 




.76.7 


65.7 


67.8* 


8^,3 


u.o 


37-^1 


*. Sl ^' 




' 2jii.3* 


72.3 




52.1 


77.^ . 


' 7.3 ' ' 


^2-W 


■ TO5 


71.5 


35.7 


75.8 




59.3 


81.5 


9.0 




881 
1 


62.2 


20.7 


78.0 

> 


59.2 


63.8 


81*2 


9.6 




















21-26 ^ . 




•Ii5.8 


35.5 


73.9 


63.1 


58^.2 


70.7 . 


. 17vO 


27-31 


22i 


' a.8 


* i6.1. 


71.7 


55.9 . 


65*2 


82.1 


12.1 


37-JH 


■ 182 - 


53.9 


37.2 


56.3 ^^-5 


36.5 


56.7 


6.5 

<* 


Ji2-W 


- 227 




30.6 


68.6 * 3?**8 


i*1.7 


57.1 


• 7.6 


^^7-51 


. 23$ • 


60.9 


17*5 


72.7 


52.1 . 




"63.1; 




1 






. * - .2KDloyed rcsDondentB - ^ — 


— 





Whites 
21*26 
27-31 
37-ta. 

^J7-51 

21-26 , 
27-31 
37-^1- 
h2A6 
W-51 




20.i. 


66.6 


55.7 


55.0 


75.2 


6.0 


?Jt.2* 


• 65.8 


5!t.O 


53.9 


--7^.2" 


' 8.2" 


^.8' 


63.9 




^^3.7 


69.6 




27U 


' 67.^3 


W.l 


52.2 


77.1' 


6.2^ 


12.2 


* 69.6^ 


5^0 ■ 


, 58.2 


76.1 


8.9' 





69.1- 


5J^.5 


ij5.^J . 


'6I».^^ 


11.2 


35. 1^ 


6h.2 


52.7 


• 59.7 


78.7 


f.8 


31.8 


53.5 


31.3' 


28.9 






21.6 


6Ji-5 


27.9 


-35.0 




6.5 


^ 9.5 


72.1 


^.1 


60.9 


70,8- 


5.5 



l/For vooen a^ 21 to*3l9 the 
, a pp r o p r i ate survey y^yir is IS^^ 
pr^ent* ^ 
2/7t(T ^caen age 21^ to 31? the saspXe is lisited to thont intervimd in 1968 and 1975 
-ag^37 to 51« the sasple is lisited to those intervieved till stirveT; years* 
/Incliideit f sally units vhlch do ^noi l^ave children in the booe. 



^rc^nriate sxurvey yesir is 1975- Tor vooen age 37 to 51 » the 
Questions asleed only of vcsen vho vere carried vith spouse 



Tor 
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Generally speakitog, cooMng, vasMng dislies, cleaning house and 
vashing clothes are hoii^ehoid tasks for 'vbich the vif^ appears to be - 
most likely to halve sole responsibility amring the early years of 
marriage. After the age of thirty, there is^oae rpduction in the" 
i>rpportion of women having sole responsiMltty for these tasks, hut 
then increases in sole r espons ihility are evidenced once a^in as the, 
married wcoan aH>roaches the post child-raising period* It may veil 
be that the pattern , of heavier responsibility by the wife in the' 
early naa^riage years is siisply a reflection of the fact that she is 
EKJre- likely to be in the hosne a greater proportion of the tise because* 

\ 

.she has young children. As the children age and her prohahiAity of 
ei2?)loyment increases, the necessity for others to shere-h<^ restKjnsi- 
hilities vith'^her increases. At the upper end of tL/age spectrum 
ve may he vitne^^ng a secular phenomenon as vomen of^'tS^t^neraticHi 
may alvaye have been more likely to assure sole responsihility for 
household tasksv " The major exception to this pattern was child care 
responsibilities which declined with increasing age reflecting the 
reaiced need for tjiis kind of assistance among the older wcsaen. Also, 
black women were"^ usually more likely to share fardly responsibilities 
than white wcanen. The same age and racial patterns 'were evidenced for 
working waaen in the sample. . • " 

In general, the wccen in the labor force shared fazaily responsibilities 
to a greafer extent than nonworke^. However, while sole responsibility 




^^arriet /ftess^r's findings are piiailar in that she finds black 
husbands share ^^»re household tasks than white husbands. Husbands of 
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' - - _ - . t • . 

for -^^tricms household tasks was lower .for the employed, the differences 
were .Qfte32 sosaesrtiaS marginal* lii laost instances ^ a working w cgtan ^ill 

inaintained sble responsibility for iDOSt home '£asks% This was true for 

« - ' - * 

l)oth older and yoainger WOTen and for T>oth races * 

ginsmflry and Concltisions /^^ 

!Hie data presented in this pOTer spggest a nimiber of trends which 

in sme instances are consi^ent with each other and in other instances 

soaewhat divelrgent. For the laost part, behavioral an^ attitudinal 

trends exiiihited by wHite wasen we're insistent. Over the five year 

196T to 1972 period, the level o'f labor force participation- and the 
• • • r 

- likelihood of being employed full tiise increased for idrite wcssen. 

While part of this ti^etid reflected aging 2S£ conaossaitant 

effect on child:traising, a major portion of the trend was secular in 

" nature as women with specific denK)graphic characteristics increased 

their wori attdchment. Women 'within all marital stattis categories 

showed significant indreases in participation levels. This partly 

^ r • 

■ • . ' A 

reflected the lower .propqrtJ^2fn of wcsnen at & given age and dn a given 
"^arital status cate^ry who bad preschool children in 1972 -conapared 
with\967» Consistent with this increase in particip^|.on levels and 
in average hours worked 'per week, mean real earnings^ for white wai^n 



wOTsen wM> were in the labor force share ii^re household tasks than 
those whose wives were not in the labor force. See Harriet Presser, 
"Feitfale Bsplpyment and the Binjision of Labc^ Within the HOTei ,A 
liongitudinal perspective." Paper presented at the Annual Ifeetings 
of the Population. Association, St. Loilis, Missouri, 1977* 
# 0^ • ^ - 



ilicre^ed over the period. Part of the increase in real faznily for :&rhite . 
fazailiea in this age ran^'betveen I967 and 1^72 reflected these 
increased real earnings of'vhit^ wiTes. How^rver, vMte id^ves* earning? 
as a -percent of family incozae only increased laajrginally from about 13- 
to 15 percent dnring the five years imder investigation. Hot surprisingly, 
there vere parallel secular^ shifts tovard more positive attitudes 

* regarding vhite vives voiiing during the half decade. 

The black patterns Vere not as interna]^ consistent. On an age 
specific basis, black labor force pafticii>ation rates declined significantly 
between 1967 and 1972 even though they, as vith the vhite vossen, 
evidenced inajor secular declines in the proportion vith preschool 
age children.' The Bost dramatic declines dn participation vere witnessed 
by those voznen vbo vere separated or divorced. These voaen not only 
shoved a sharp decline in probability of participation \^ also vere ■ . 
less likely to -vork full tiise in 1972', if they did irork. 

Hovever, the black vorking vosaan sade i2i5>ressive gains in real / 
earnings over^thef half decade. The ladst significant g€d.ns vei^e evidenced 

black vojsen voiking full tiiae year round. Much of the grovtlj in 
real black fazaily ,incc®e betveen I966 and 1971 . reflected this ixrorojeiiie^ ^ 

y black vorking vives vho contribute, on the average, about 25 pe?isent 

'of their fardlies* inctcse. ^ ' . . ' . ^ 

As vith the vhite voiaen^ black vonen shoved overall shifts tovard - 

more positive vork attitudes, bjri; not to the extent that vhite vomen 
did, since'^iack voiaen in I967 had already Evidenced higher levels of 
consaitQent to the joint TOrk-facdly role. , . 
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In suinaary, -while vhite women genereilly increased, their participation 
levels over the half decade, black vanen decreased theirs • Since black 
labor fqrce participation levels vere hi^er than vhite levels (on an 
age and laarital status si>ecific basis) at the beginning of the five year 
jperiod, the net resiilt vas a luajor convergence in rates betveen the 
r^es over the period. This convergence vas evidenced in its laost 
extren^ form for vo2sfen vho*vere separate^ or divorced* ^ In 196? > black 
vanen in this cate^ry had labor force rates veil above their vhite 
counterparts* ^ 1972 the vhite rates vere significantly higher. - 

A coisparison of CPS labor force levels vith HZS levels indicate 
a nuch greater convergence vith oiir data set. The 'e3a)lanation for this 
convergence cannot bie found in this linited overviei^i but iiay be 
.i4>^^ly related to the differential ability of black and vhite vonsn 

at these ages to coEnand narket vages si^ificantly above the incoiae 

c 

levels vhich .they can accrue fron various federal incone transfer 
17 \ ' . ' 

prograas. 

Focusing E^re specifically otrTihose v<H2en vfao are eE5>loyed, black 
senployed vcssen greatly iisproved their ea^mings position vis a vis 
'"tKeir vfaite eriployed counterparts betveen, 1966 and 1971. The absolute 



■ ^ I . 

^"^Ross and SawhiU injtheir book, Tissei/e?^ Transition , point out 
that betveen I960 and 197(^ velfare bene^Tits have been rising relative 
to Ciarket earnings. Betveen 196cr and 1970, the avera^ payrsen-t per 
recipient in the AFDC program increased 75 percent vhile the isean 
earnings of vage and salaried vorkers increased by U8 percent • See 
Ross, Heather and Savhill, Isabel, Tiise of Transition , Washington, D.C^ 
The Urban Institute, .1975 » PP* 98-101. 
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annual earnings advantage of vhite working vcaaen, declined from over 700 

i 

to under 300 dollars'. This relative i25>roveiaent was aost draznatic aiaong 
waae'n vho vere en^oloyed yesur-immd full tiine. *Illiis positive finding 
must, however, be tendered lay one caveat wMch inagr be related to the " 
earlier 'cited declines in black labor o&rket participation during the 
period. To the extent that the decline in black labor force rates 
^represented^ "selecting out" process whereby th^ black, voaen with the 
least earnings potential were iSDfet likely' to- le^aye .the labor force, ' 
the^najor increase in real earnings for nfonleavers beccses less 
sur^nrising. ' ^ 

It was noted that whereas work attitudes of white working worsen* 
were mch zsore positive than the*ettitudes of their nonworking countezparts 
the saiae was j30t as universally true for the black woisen*; black wosiBn not 
at work felt as strongly that work was necessary on two key attitude itess 
as did working black wou^d- All of the above sxiggest {adrdttedly 

* • \ 

somewhat i^essionistically) that there nay well be enlarge latent 

pool of black wc«aen^vailable and desiring to work if the proper 

"X ■ 

conditions for eimloyoent' existed and if, at least in soze instances, 

appropriate guidance, skill traiiiing and other socioeconoszdc assistance 
* 

were made available. The fenomsous discrepancy aiaong black woisen between 
aurtual patterns of work participation and apparent positive feelings 
regarding the ^onoEdc and psychological need for work are, to say the 
least, disquieting. , 
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-jCenter for Human^Re^stSurceJlesearch . - ^ 

The Center for Human Resource Research is a policy-oriented r^e arch y L / 
unit bas^d in the College of Administrative Sp€nce of The Ohio State Um^r^T / 
Established. in 1%5, the Center is con^ei^d with a ^de range of contemporary 
problems associate! with human jfesoyrce development, conservation and 
utilization* The pef^onnel includ6^i^oximately twfenty senior staff members 
drai^^ from tiie <fisdpiines of ewnomics, education, healtii sciences, industrial 
relations, management sdence, psychology,, public adminisfration, sodal work 
and sociology* This mul^disciplinary team, is supported by ap^oximately '50 
gradt^te resegrch associates, ftiU-time resear<ii- assistants, computer program- 
mers and other personiiel. , . 

The Center has acquired pre-eminence in the fields of labor market 
research and man^ww planning. The National Longitudinal Surveys of Labor 
Force Behavior have been ti>e responsibility of the Center sinc^ 1965 mdor 
o^tinuing support from the United States Department of Labor, Staff have been 
<:alled upon for human resource planning assistance throughout* the world with 
major stodies c6ncfuc:ted in Bolivia, Ecruador and Veneruela, and rec:ently the 
National Scienc:e Foundation recjuested a review *of the state of the art in human, 
resource planning. Senior p»sorihel ^e also ^gaged in several other areas of 
researcrh including coUecrtive bargaining^ and labor relations, evaluation and 
monitoring of the operation of govemmcSit employment and training programs 
and the projec^on trf health education and facility needs. 

The Center' for Human R^irc^ Research) has recreived over one million 
ctoUars annually from government agencies and priv^e foundations to support its 
research in recent years, Rrovtdii^ support Ijave l^en the U.S. Departments of 
Labor, State, and Health, Education and Welfare; Ohio's Health and Education 
^DepartiAents/and Bureau of Ef^plojroent Services; the Ohio cities of Columbus 
and Springfjelc^ the Ohio AFL-QO; and the George Gund Foundation. The ^ 
breadth of f^e^ch interests may be sefen by examining a few of the present 
projects, - * 

The largMt of the qurrent projecrts is the National Longitudinal Surveys of 
Labor Force Behavior. This project involves repeated interviews over a fifteen 
year period with four groups of the United States population: older men, middle- 
agecf women, and young men and women: The data are collecrted for 20,000 
individuals by the U.S, Bureau of the Census, and tiie Center irresponsible for 
data analysis* To cfate dozens of research monographs and special reports have 
been prepared by the staff. Responsibilities also include the prepafation and 
distribution of cfata tap^ for public use: Beginning in'l979,'an additional cohort 
of 42,000 young men and women between ^ ages of 1* and 21 will bcf studied on 
an annual basis for thi following five years. Again the Center will provide 
analysis and public use tapes for this c^ohort. 

The (^lality d Working Life Projecrt is another ongoing study operated in 
conjunction with the cuties of Spron^ield arid Columbus, in an attempt to 
improve both the Rroductivlty- and the meaningfulness of work for public 
employees in IJjpse two municipalities. Center staff serve as third party 
advisors, as jrtll as r^ardiers, to explore new technique for attaining 
management-worker cooperation. 

(Continued on inside of bac^ cover) 
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A third area of research in Which the Center has been active is manpower 
planning both in tl^ U.S. aod in developing countri^l A current project fdr th|te 
Ohid^Advisory Council for Vocational Education seeks to identify and inventor^p 
the highlx^ fragmented instittrtions arfd agencies responsible icr supplying 
vocational and tedinical training in Ohio* These data wiir subsequently be 
integrated into a* comprehensive, model for forecasting the State's supply of 
vocational and technical skills. . * ' 

Another focus ^f research is^cojtlective bargaining* In a project for the U.S. 
Department of Labor, staff mgjRfeN^ are evaluating several current experiments 
|or "expedited grievanceppd^dur^,** working with ontons and management in a 
variety of industries. ^ The procedural adequacies, safeguards for due process, 
cost and timing of the new procedure are lieing wei^d against traditional 
arbitrationnechniques. 

Senior staff also serve as consultants to many boards aod commissions at 
the national and state level* R«:ent papers have been written for the 3oint 
Economic Committee of Cong-es^, The National Commission for Employment 
and Unemployment Statistics, The National Commission for Manpower Policy, 
The White House Conference on ti>e Family, the Ohio Board of Regents, the Ohio 
Governor's Task Fofce on Health, and the Ohio Gov?mor*s Task Force on 
Welfare. , \ 

The Center maintains a working library of approximately j5,000 titles which 
includes a wide range of reference works and-eurrent^riodicals. Also provided 
are rcbmpiiter facilities linked with those of the University. and staffed by . 
approxijnately a dozen computer programmers. They serve the neecfe of in-hoiise 
researchers and usere of the National Longitudinal Survey tapes, 

. For more ii^brination on specific Center activities or for a copy of the 
Publications. List, write: Director, Center for Human Resource Research, Suite 
585^ i3p Perry Sfreet, Columbus, Ohio *3201. 
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